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SOWING AND REAPING. 


WE sow as we choose our seed, and we reap as we 
sow. We cannot change the substance of our 
husbandry, and as the seedtime so the harvest. 
Good grain and careful tillage ensure us wealth, 
abundance, and stability in the years to come; but 
our tares yield us no stretches of wheat ripening 
into gold by the sun, our thistles give us no figs. 
From our lavish plantation of poisonous thorns 
we gather no grapes for the wine which makes 
glad the heart of man; of our wild-oats flung 
broadcast we grind no meal for our children’s 
bread. We reap as we sow; and no power on 
earth can touch the appointed issue. If we reap 
as we sow, we garner as we reap. It all depends 
on ourselves whether we fill our barns with 
enduring riches or pile them up with perishing 
and corrupting matter—whether we choose for 
our possession truth or falsehood. Some of us 
prefer the falsehoods of life. They are prettier 
and more seductive than the truths; but the pity 
of it is these falsehoods are like the leaves which 
Riibezahl made to look like solid gold—like 
the pleasant bowers and platters of dainty food by 
which the Algonquin rabbit beguiled the weasel. 
Those heaps of golden coin were but glittering 
cheats to the weak-kneed peasant who had sold 
his honest manhood for their gain ; those bowers 
of rest and pleasantness were but mounds of dust 
set round with briers and burs to the beguiled 
weasel ; and both man and beast woke to hurt 
and shame and sorrow when the morning broke 
and the trick of the false metal and the disguised 
disgrace was discovered. 

So with our own lives. We choose such and 
such a path—such and such a manner of being, 
and as time passes and the seed ripens into the 
fruit, we find by unalterable experience what is 
to be our enduring possession. The riot and 
dissipation of youth, for example, has a harvesting 
for old age not of the most sufficing character. 
Time lost, and with time, health and money and 
more or less of repute, leave gaps in the soul’s 
palace through which the keen winds whistle and 


rave. The ‘broken record’ has always its power 
to hurt ; and ‘Oh, I believe he is all right now ; 
but he has been a mauvais sujet of the most pro- 
nounced type,’ is not a very reassuring character 
where good qualities are wanted. And for the 
personal experience, what flavour remains in the 
mouth after a youth passed in idleness and 
debauchery? Experience? Perhaps so; but ex- 
perience all on one side only—on the side of 
thoughtlessness, of want of duty and want of a 
high ideal. The wild-oats sown and no more left 
in the sack, then rest and peace and steady walk- 
ing? Scarcely. Satiety is not true peace. The 
headache after a drinking bout is not true sobriety. 
The soul of the profligate who has got tired of his 
pleasant sins may be sad and sore and sorrowful 
for all that has been ; but cessation is not neces- 
sarily purification, and sorrow is not always 
winnowing. The husks remain. The tares are of 
the nature of tartarean immortelles. Both have 
been garnered into the spacious barn of life, and 
both together fill the floor which a wiser hus- 
bandry would have heaped up with grain. It 
is the law of consequences and results, and is as 
unalterable as that of gravitation. 

From pride and a haughty temper, assuming to 
itself the kingship of men, comes isolation but not 
supremacy. This is the garnering got from that 
self-sown plant of personal glorification. He to 
whom sympathy with others is an unworthy 
condescension, who demands homage rather than 
love, and whose pride brooks neither contra- 
diction nor remonstrance, is one who must be con- 
tent to live without true affection and to die 
without real regret; but he is not necessarily 
compensated by the reality of the superiority he 
has so strenuously believed in. Perhaps at the 
end of all he learns his mistake. Those piles of 
golden coin become again the withered leaves they 
were before they were transmuted by the thauma- 
turgic power of self-delusion, and he acknowledges 
the rubbish he has garnered for treasure. His 
pride and haughtiness have alienated from him all 
those early friends on whose love he might have 
counted to walk with him like fair-haired angels 
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to the last. He looks back over the procession of 
the slain and the disdained. The women who 
loved him and the friends who served him pass 
like ghosts before his memory. To neither, from 
whom he demanded all, did he give back aught. 
With his wife he got wealth and devotion ; but 
the stake for which he played once won, he 
threw off even the merest semblance of regard, 
the merest gauze of courtesy, and let her learn her 
lesson of submission and absolute self-abnegation. 
Her honour was to minister ; her reward was his 
acceptance of her services. Of gratitude, of sense 
of obligation, of dutiful return, of manly protec- 
tion in return for her devotedness, he gave not 
so much as a hair’s-breadth. He walked through 
the garden her love had planted for his pleasure, 
and he trod under foot all the sweet fragrant 
flowers with which she had thought to adorn his 
ways. His pride revolted at the thought that he 
owed her. thanks for her dear work. Not too 
independent to accept, he was too haughty to 
acknowledge ; and when he had gone through 
her garden and killed her flowers and her love 
together, and had gained the barren waste beyond, 
then he woke when too late to the consciousness 
of what he had lost, and knew what a sorry 
harvesting he had made. Deluded by his own 
pride, like the Algonquin weasel by the rabbit, he 
woke to the perception of his true place. The 
temple of his glory, self-created, was but a mound 
of dust and straw set round about with burs and 
briers. The fair garden he had disdained lay in 
a mass of broken beauty and destroyed delight 
behind him. The woman who had loved and 
dowered him, and who had asked only leave to 
love him to the end, walked on her own way now 
with averted face and restricted heart. He had 
sown the forty-acre field of his holding with 
scarlet poppies and gorgeous sunflowers, but when 
the winter came, where were they? Massed into 
ruin; and the place which they had held and 
which should have been filled with ruddy fruit 
and golden corn—empty. 

What we sow in perversion of the truth we 
reap in contempt when the bubble is burst and 
the fraud discovered. We take some one en 


enmity to the world, then invent a reason which 


selves by a lie, which repeated often enough, at 
last sticks and leaves its mark—at the least for a 
time. With some that mark will always remain. 
With others of a more candid kind, want of cor- 
roborative proof, and honest denial boldly made, 
have their force on the other side; and the lie 
falls off clean and entire, and leaves neither 
smirch nor scratch behind. But a falsehood told 
by one in authority and with natural influence to 
a child, receptive and uncritical, is sure to be 
retained as an article of faith for all the life after ; 
and the cruelty practised by A, the dishonesty by 
B, the unnatural coldness to, say, a dying brother 
by C, and so on, remain as fixed in the man’s 
belief as the needle turns to the north and the 
show the Pole-star. Less than this, 
1owever, offers a chance for rehabilitation ; still, 
the lies told in the world, as it is called, though 
not so permanent, have their own dank after- 
math, their own unfruitful harvesting. And how 
general they are! One of the wisest of all the 


grippe, make ourselves his enemy, proclaim that. 


never had substantial existence, and excuse our: | 


little saws and sayings by which we do well to, 


regulate our actions is that of believing only half 
we hear, The half is a liberal allowance—the 
grain of salt a scanty one. Divide that half 
once again; make the grain an ounce, and even 
then we accept sticks and straws for bricks 
and boulders—withered leaves for solid gold. 
Nothing spreads so rapidly as the burning of 
brushwood. The crackling of thorns under a pot 
makes more noise than the steady fire of coal. In 
like manner a lie, artistically devised and scien- 
tifically set agoing, travels far and wide in an 
incredibly short space of time—the farther and 
the wider in proportion to its intrinsic levity and 
unsubstantiality. The wife who ran away from 
her husband according to the maker of the fiction, 
simply went suddenly to her mother, who had 
been taken as suddenly ill. That Deuce-Ace 
travelled in the same train was a coincidence, no 
more. It served, however, as the sack into which 
that ingrained gossip dipped his fingers to sow 
the fast-spreading weed of falsehood. He reaped 
the harvest of shame when the thing became 
known for what it was, and the truth beat the lie 
out of the field. 

Cognate with this kind of husbandry is that 
of generalised ill-nature—of insinuations which 
are essentially slanderous, of ridicule which is 
false presentation, of sneers which are ingrati- 
tude, of comments which are treachery. This, 
too, is the kind of thing that obtains in the world, 
and whereof the proficients are accounted good 
company and amusing dinner guests. Reputa- 
tions which hitherto had been unsullied, now 
smeared and soiled by the sooty fingers of this 
husbandman of ill-nature, lie on his track, as 
defaced statues and broken columns mark the 
track of a hostile force. Innocent actions turned 
the other way round, and the light distorted so 
that the angles shall show and the hills and 
hollows be reversed; personal characteristics 
dealt with in the same way, and a fund of evil 
shown to exist where is nothing but a harmless 
idiosyncracy ; a character pulled to pieces, and not 
a merit left belonging to it; friends laughed 
at when they are not traduced, and the whole 
living drama tossed up like so much foam from 
bitter waters ; confidences half revealed, and the 
rest left to the exaggeration of the imagination— 
this is a little corner of that cruel field which the 
congenitally ill-natured plough, sow, and harrow. 
And the harvest? Well, the harvest is one of 
universal suspicion, of unconcealed distrust, of 
quiet shrinking from dangerous association. The 
timid fear him; the loyal condemn him; the 
frank dislike his doubleness of face ; the kindly 
feel his satire as it were the sting of a scorpion— 
the fang of a serpent. Even those who laugh 
with him when he laughs at others, fight shy of 
him for their own intimacy, and his ‘cleverness’ 
simply fills his barns with arid dust where is 
neither food nor beauty. He reaps as he sows. 
He sows ill-nature and he reaps repulsion. He 
sows sarcasm and insinuated slander, and he reaps 
fear and condemnation. He sows ingratitude, 
duplicity, treachery, and he reaps the honest scorn 
of those who do not wear,two faces under one 
hood, and whose lives are single as their words 
are true. The Indian expression of the ‘split 
tongue’ is the rightful description of those behind- 
back slanderers, ridiculers, satirist. Yes; we 
reap as we sow. If we sow faith and truth, 
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loyalty and uprightness, sincerity and sympathy, 
we shall reap of the like, and our barns will 
overflow with the love and esteem of our fellows, 
bound to us by the golden chain of trust and 
esteem. If we sow the reverse we shall reap 
accordingly, and old age will find us dishonoured 
and disesteemed, the noted enemy of many and 
the cherished friend of none. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 
By T. W. Spreicut. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Never had the little town of Cummerhays been 
stirred to its depths as it was on a certain April 
morning, when it awoke to find that it had 
rendered itself famous after a fashion which 
would cause its existence to become known wher- 
ever an English newspaper penetrated. Its name 
would be in everybody’s mouth for weeks to 
come, It felt that it could never again sink 
into utter obscurity. 

For the prisoners—about whose alleged attempt 
to rob the train all sorts of wild rumours were 
afloat—had after their capture been put into the 
train and brought on to Cummerhays, and were 
for the present lodged in the town jail. The 
magistrates would assemble at ten o’clock, when 
the preliminary inquiry would take place. But 
even a deeper interest, if that were possible, 
centred itself in the arrest of the alleged murderer 
of the Baron von Rosenberg, who was said to have 
actually been working as a signalman on the 
line for the past three or four months. It was 
dreadful to think that the lives of several hun- 
dreds of respectable people should have been at 
the mercy of such a miscreant ! 

The town-hall was besieged by an excited 
crowd long before the opening of the doors, and | 
had the justice-room been three times larger than | 
it was, it might easily have been filled three times 
over. Among the foremost ranks of the surging 
crowd, and maintaining his position with passive 
tenacity, was a man on whom many curious eyes 
were bent. He was a foreigner—so much was 
evident at a glance—and that of itself was enough 
to excite the curiosity of the good folk of Cummer- 
hays, many of whom had never been a score 
miles from home. He was very lean and very 
sallow, with drawn-in cheeks and sharply defined 
cheek-bones. He had deep-set eyes, black and 
burning, with something in them of the expres- 
sion of a half-famished wild animal. He wore 
small gold circlets in his ears, and was dressed in 
a coat of frayed velveteen, with a soft felt hat ; 
and a coloured silk handkerchief knotted loosely 
round his throat. He spoke to no one, and no 
one spoke to him; but now and then his lips 
worked strangely, as though he were holding a 
silent colloquy with some invisible companion. 
He was the one man in the crowd who was the 
least incommoded by the crowd. Those nearest 
to him shrank a little from him, involuntarily 
as it were. He was a being of a different world 
from theirs, and they knew not what to make of 
him. 

Jules Picot—for he it was—had arrived in 
Cummerhays at a late hour the preceding night, 
having walked there from another town about 
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a dozen miles away. By what strange chance 
his wandering footsteps had brought him by 
many devious paths to this place of all others, 
and at this particular time, will be told a little 
later on. He had hired a bed for the night at 
the Wheatsheaf Inn, a cheap and unpretentious 
hostelry. He was up and had ordered his break- 
fast by eight o'clock next morning, and it was 
while waiting for that meal to be brought him 
that his attention was attracted by some conver- 
sation in the taproom which he could not help 
overhearing. The pallor of his face grew deeper 
as he listened ; but whatever other emotion the 
change might arise from, it certainly had not its 
origin in fear, 

‘Soh! It is for this that I have been brought 
here, he muttered, half to himself and half aloud, 
in French. ‘Now I understand 

Going into the taproom, he put a few questions 
to the men to whose talk he ee been listening. 
Having ascertained what he wanted to know, he 
left the house without waiting for his breakfast, 
and bent his steps in the direction of the town- 
At a quarter to ten o'clock, when the doors 
were thrown open, Jules Picot was one of the first 
to push his way forward, or to be pushed forward 
by those behind him, into the small penned-up 
space allotted in the justice-room of Cummerhays 
to the general public. In three minutes the place 
was crammed to its utmost limits. 

A few minutes after ten, the magistrates entered 
one by one and took their seats, their clerk having 
preceded them by a few seconds. They were 
three in number, all venerable gentlemen. One 
was partially blind ; one partially deaf ; while the 
third, who had a very red face and took the lead 
in everything, was quick-tempered and aggressive 
in his manner. There were two cases of drunken- 
ness and one of theft to be disposed of before the 
great sensation of the day would begin. 

Everybody seemed relieved when they were 
over; and presently a flutter of intense excitement 
ran through the court as three men, in charge of as 
many constables, filed in and were placed in the 
dock. Then, after a brief pause, a fourth man was 
ushered in whose left arm was supported by a sling, 
and a murmur ran round that this was the alleged 
murderer of the German Baron, A moment later 
another door opened, and there glided in a female 
in black, closely veiled, who sat down on a 
chair in the background which one of the officials 
handed her with a bow. The prisoner with his 
arm in a sling was also allowed to be seated 
a little way from the dock in which the other 
men had been placed. 

When the mountebank beheld Gerald Brooke, 
whom he still knew only by the name of ‘Mr 
Stewart, marched in as a prisoner, and when 
he saw, and his quick eyes recognised, the veiled 
figure in black who entered immediately after- 
wards, he was seized with a vertigo, which caused 
the room, the magistrates, and the prisoners to 
surge up and down before his eyes as though they 
were being tempest-tossed at sea. ‘Mon Dieu! 
est-il possible ?’ he exclaimed half aloud. Then he 
buried his face in his hands for a time, while a 
cloud seemed to lift itself slowly from his brain, 
and much became clear to him that had been dark 
before. 

The charge against the first three prisoners was 
one of assault and attempted robbery ; but against 
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one of them there was a supplementary charge 
of attempted murder. That against the fourth 
prisoner was the much more serious charge of 
murder. But from what the magistrates could 
understand of the case at present, this fourth 
prisoner was so mixed up with the charge against 
the other three—he being the man who had been 
assaulted and bound and afterwards shot by 
one of them—that the poor gentlemen, who had 
never before had to investigate a case of such 
gravity, or one which presented so many peculiar 
features, were fairly at their wits’ ends to know 
how to deal with it from a strictly legal point 
of view. Thus it fell out that the whole of 
the prisoners found themselves in court at the 
same time. It was now, however, suggested by 
the clerk that the prisoner on the capital charge 
should be put back while the examination of 
the others was being proceeded with. This sug- 
gestion was at once acted upon. 

After the remaining prisoners had answered 
to the names entered on the charge-sheet, the first 
witness was called, but not till the red-faced 
magistrate had intimated that he and his col- 
leagues only intended to take sufficient evidence 
that day to justify a remand. The first witness 

roved to be Mr Sturgess, a London jeweller. 

is evidence went to show that, accompanied 
by a trustworthy assistant, he had left home 
the previous day on his way to Lord Leamington’s 
seat, a few miles beyond Cummerhays, having 
in his charge a box containing jewelry to the 
value of several thousands of pounds, All had 
gone well till he reached Greenholme, at which 
place he had to wait an hour and change to 
the branch line; but on his arrival there, he 
had found a telegram awaiting him from his 
partner in London, in which he was told on no 
account to pursue his journey without first obtain- 
ing an escort of four or five constables. No 
reason was furnished by the telegram for taking 
such extraordinary precautions, and he could only 
surmise that an attempt was about to be made to 
rob him of the box, and that by some means his 
partner at the last moment had obtained wind 
of the affair. Fortunately, through the courtesy 
of the police authorities at Greenholme he ex- 
perienced no difficulty in obtaining the required 
escort, and under its protection he resumed his 
journey by the next train. 

The next witness to answer to his name was 
the driver of the train, who deposed to every- 
thing having gone right till he was just inside 
the distance signal of Cinder Pit Junction, which 
showed ‘line clear, when he and his mate were 
startled by the explosion of a fog-signal. He 
at once whistled and put on all the brake-power 
at his command, and could not have gone more 
than forty or fifty yards farther before a second 
signal exploded; and then he could just make 
out the figure of a woman standing on the em- 
bankment and beating the air with both her arms 
as a sign for him to stop, which, as the brakes 
were on already, he was not long in doing. 
After that, the police took charge of the affair, 
and he did just as they told him. 

The next witness called was Margery Shook. 
She had been sitting out of sight behind a large 
screen which sheltered their worships from any 
possible draughts at the lower end of the room. 
As she entered the witness-box she shot a glance 


of venomous hatred towards Crofton, which would 
have killed him then and there if looks had power 
to slay. The nature of the evidence she had to 
give we know already. More than once her 
peculiar phraseology caused a titter to run through 
the court, which was, however, promptly sup- 
pressed. 

Clara Brooke was the next person called upon, 
As she raised her veil her eyes met those of 
Crofton for a moment, while a faint colour 
suffused her cheeks, only to die out as quickly 
as it had come. A low murmur of commisera- 
tion passed like a sigh through the court; and 
the eyes of many there filled with tears when 
they beheld her pale beautiful face, for it had 
been whispered about that this was the wife of 
the man who was accused of murder. The evi- 
dence she had to offer was given clearly and 
unhesitatingly ; with the purport of it we are 
sufliciently acquainted already. When she had 
told all she had to tell, she let her veil drop 
and went back to the seat she had occupied 
before. 

The next and last witness whose evidence it 
was proposed to take at present was the Green- 
holme sergeant of police. He told how he had 
been instructed by his superintendent to take 
four men and accompany the gentleman from 
London as far as Cummerhays. Then he narrated 
how the train had come to a stand in consequence 
of the explosions of the fog-signals; and how, 
when he and his men alighted from it, they 
had found the witness Margery Shook, who gave 
them to understand that the train was about 
to be attacked a little way farther on. How 
the girl had scarcely finished telling them this 
when up ran the signalman, who had been 
released by his wife; and how, under his guid- 
ance, he, witness, and his men had succeeded 
in surprising the would-be thieves and in captur- 
ing three of their number; and finally, how 
the signalman had been severely wounded by 
Crofton, one of the prisoners, firing his revolver 
point-blank at him. 

‘You have omitted one little episode,’ said 
Crofton in cold measured tones as the sergeant 
was about to step down from the witness-box ; 
‘you have forgotten to tell these worthy gentle- 
men that it was I who recognised the so-called 
signalman as Gerald Brooke, the man charged 
with the wilful murder of the Baron von Rosen- 
berg, and that I denounced him as such then 
and there.’ 

‘That is so, your worships,’ said the sergeant. 

‘We quite understand that already,’ remarked 
the red-faced magistrate; ‘but it is a point 
on which we need not enter at present, more 
especially seeing that the prisoner in question 
has already admitted that his name is Gerald 
Brooke, and that he is in point of fact the 
man for whose apprehension a reward of three 
hundred pounds is still unclaimed.’ With that 
the magistrates laid their heads together and 
consulted for a little while among themselves. 

By Picot, sitting quietly among the general 
— and watching everything with restless 
urning eyes, all these ages were only 
imperfectly understood. Why Gerald Brooke had 
been brought in a prisoner and almost imme- 
diately taken out again without any charge being 
brought against him, was a mystery to the mounte- 
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bank. Neither could he understand how ‘la 
belle madame’ and ‘ Margot,’ as he termed them, 
came to be mixed up in such a strange fashion 
with the prisoners at the bar, in one of whom 
he had at once recognised the man he had gagged 
and bound to his chair in the house in Pymm’s 
Buildings. He lacked the key to the situation, 
and wanting that, he could only look on and 
listen, and feel himself becoming more bewildered 
after each witness that appeared on the scene. 
Not that he troubled himself greatly about these 
things; something of much deeper import lay 
at the back of all his wandering thoughts about 
this matter or the other. He had been led to that 
place, his footsteps had been mysteriously guided 
thither—he could see it all now—for a certain 
purpose, and that purpose, as he sat there, was never 
for one moment out of his mind. 

The magistrates having brought their brief 
consultation to an end, intimated that the prisoners 
at the bar would be remanded till the following 
Monday. They were at once removed ; and after 
a brief pause, Gerald Brooke took his stand in 
their place. Having answered to his name in the 
usual way, the red-faced magistrate leaned forward 
alittle to address him. ‘Gerald Brooke,’ he began, 
‘you stand charged on the verdict of a coroner’s 
jury with the wilful murder of Otto von Rosenberg, 
commonly called the Baron von Rosenberg, at 
Beaulieu, in the county of ——, on Thursday, the 
28th day of June last. The crime having been 
committed outside the jurisdiction of this court, 
all we have now to do is’ 

Suddenly a man with gold circlets in his ears 
and holding a soft felt hat in his hands stood up 
in the body of the court, and addressing himself 
directly to the magistrate, said in a voice which 
all there could hear: ‘Pardonnez moi, s'il vous 
plait, monsieur, but I—Jules Picot—and not the 
prisoner at the bar, am the man who killed Otto 
von Rosenberg.’ 


THE SECRETS OF A CATALOGUE. 


In the middle of the British Museum Library the 
great Catalogue is ranged on circular shelves for 
the surrounding readers to consult. There are 
thousands of volumes of it, each bound in blue or 
red leather, shod with brass, and containing in 
their creamy pages the names of authors in alpha- 
betical order and the titles of their works. This 
formidable series of plain ledgers does not look 
very entertaining, and most of the readers who 
prowl through the jungle of its contents are 
seriously hunting down their prey. But to the 
lover of books it is at least as interesting as the 
catalogue of a museum to the genuine antiquary ; 
and even the unlearned in rambling through its 
pages may find some curious secrets hidden in 
its recesses. For the sphere of thought has its 
relics and nicknacks as well as the material world, 
its vestiges of old myths and creeds, its fossil 
theories and dry bones of philosophy, its mummied 
worthies and stuffed characters, its ancient utensils 
of wisdom and ornaments of diction, its toma- 
hawks of satire and war-clubs of debate, its freaks 
and marvels of the mind. 

In some cases the same subject or name will 
extend through several volumes: ‘Bible,’ for 
instance, through twenty-one with a_ special 


index volume of its own, ‘England,’ again, has 
sixteen volumes devoted to it; while ‘Scotland’ 
has five, and ‘Ireland’ three. Certain surnames 
also run through several volumes and have their 
own sub-index. The members of the great Smith 
family, for example, monopolise no fewer than 
nine volumes, and have attained the dignity of a 
special index. The Smiths, in fact, by number 
and importance, are apparently the most illus- 
trious of all the British clans. The Smiths have 
been everywhere and done everything. There are 
Smiths who have distinguished themselves in the 
senate and on the battlefield, in the study and the 
laboratory, in the pulpit and at the bar. The 
Smiths have been poets and orators, philosophers 
and statesmen, novelists and men of science, 
travellers and warriors. The Browns, the Joneses, 
and the Robinsons are far behind the Smiths. 
While the Joneses have two volumes, and the 
Robinsons have one, the Browns have only the 
major part of a volume ; and we are driven to the 
conclusion that either the Browns are less numer- 
ous than their colleagues, or that their undoubted 
talents do not flow in literary channels. No name, 
however, is absolutely undistinguished ; and the 
ossessor of even the unpretending patronymic 
lank will happily find in this veracious chron- 
icle a roll of famous Blanks enough to swell his 
heart with gratitude and pride. Sometimes a single 
great writer, like a tribe or nation, appropriates a 
section of the Catalogue to himself, and forms as 
it were a cult, under the head of which a whole 
library of books are entered. Such are the great 
poets, Homer and Dante, Shakespeare, Molitre, 
and Goethe, 
There is, 
speare, for though there have been a few other 
authors of the name, notably a writer on India, 
these are of no great consequence, William, the 
giant of his race, extends through over five volumes 
of the Catalogue, far more than any other author, 
not excepting Homer. These include the numer- 
ous editions of his works, from the precious first 
folios of the early part of the seventeenth century 
down to the penny Shakespeares of to-day; the 
innumerable selections and ‘beauties’ extracted 
from them, and published under fancy titles — 
‘Garlands’ and ‘Gems,’ and ‘Calendars’ and 
‘Birthday Books.’ Along with these are the 
various translations in almost every European 
language, hundreds of essays and criticisms, lives, 
parodies, Mo and travesties. While the British 
editions (chiefly London) are sprinkled over the 
intervening period since his death, most of the 
foreign translations date from the present century, 
though some appeared in the last, notably a French 
edition of the plays, published at Paris in 1746; 
a Bohemian edition of several plays and poems 
at Prague in 1778 ; an Italian one of ‘ Othello’ at 
Venice in 1797; and probably some German 
editions. For of all translations the German 
appear to be the most numerous, and they come 
from most of the large towns of the empire. 
Next in point of number, and running the Ger- 
man pretty close, are those of France, chiefly 
from Paris. After these follow the Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Russian, Scandinavian, and various other 
translations. 
If we may judge by the evidence of the Cata- 
logue, and perhaps we may in a general sense, 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth’ are the two most popular 


speaking, only one Shake- 
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plays of Shakespeare, or ‘Szekspira’ as the Poles 
call him. Hamlet is the most polyglot of princes, 
and soliloquises in his native tongue, not only 
in Copenhagen and Elsinore, but at Rejkjavik, in 
Iceland, where Jochumsson’s translation was pub- 
lished in 1878. He discourses in most excellent 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Dutch, Swedish, Polish, Hungarian, 
Greek (Constantinople, 1874), Romaic (Athens, 
1858), and even Bulgarian (Bucharest, 1882). 
There are a number of editions in the leading 
tongues, and two in Portuguese, one by His 
Majesty King Louis of Portugal, and privately 
rinted at Lisbon in 1877; that in the Library 
Ging a presentation copy. Of English editions, 
the most important is the original quarto of 1603, 
containing the ‘Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmarke, by William Shakespeare, as 
it hath been divers times acted by His Highnesse 
Servants in the Cittie of London, and also in the 
two Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
else-where. For N. G. and John Trundell.’ This 
copy lacks the title-page, and has no pagination. 


Duke of Devonshire, and wants the last leaf. 
There are, of course, fac-similes of this volume, as 
of other rare editions of the plays, in the Library. 
Then there are operas, travesties, and burlesques 
of ‘Hamlet, though it might seem at first sight a 
kind of sacrilege to parody this splendid tragedy. 
There is a German travesty published in 1800, a 
comic opera by Cumberland dating 1829, and a 
‘darky drama’ by Griffin, entitled ‘Hamlet the 
Dainty, an Ethiopian Burlesque,’ produced in 1860, 
all in advance of the present so-called frivolous 
days. In addition to these are many pamphlets 
and treatises on the play, some dealing with its 
historical source in Saxo Grammaticus, and con- 
temporary allusions in Montaigne ; others with 
the meaning, the ‘mission, the ‘character,’ the 
‘madness,’ and the ‘mystery’ of Hamlet. With 
its supernatural element and real or affected 
madness, ‘Hamlet,’ like ‘ Macbeth,’ is an admirable 
study for the critics, and like the parasites of 
arasites, they occasionally attack each other. 

hen there are works on the obsolete words in 
‘Hamlet, and such curios as ‘The Bubble Ghost 
and his Son,’ a ‘Throw for a Throne,’ maintaining 
that Shakespeare’s words show Claudius to have 
been innocent of murder. 

‘Macbeth, too, has its numerous foreign trans- 
lations, its operas and travesties, its studies of the 
original source in Holinshed’s Chronicles, and its 
ingenious commentators. There was a Russian 
edition as early as 1837, one published at 
‘Derventer’ in 1845, another at Posen in 1857, 
and one at ‘Jassi’ in 1864. Madrid had an 
edition in 1818, and Stockholm in 1838. ‘Romeo 
and Juliet, is popular, but not nearly so much so 
as might have been expected. ‘Othello, ‘King 
Lear,’ the ‘Merchant of Venice, the ‘Merry Wives 
of Windsor, the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the 
‘Tempest,’ are all fairly well represented in trans- 
lation ; so is ‘Julius Cresar,’ but none so well as 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘Macbeth,’ or even as ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.’ There was a translation of the ‘Merry 
Wives’ at Wilno in 1842, a Bulgarian one of 
‘Cesar’ in 1879, and a Greek one of ‘ Lear’ in 1870, 
The English historical plays, as might be supposed, 
are not well represented by translations, if we ex- 
cept ‘King Richard IIL’ A translation of ‘ King 


The only other known to exist belongs to the | 


Henry VI’ appeared at ‘Binfalvan’ in 1362, 
There are very few of ‘Measure for Measure,’ and 
still fewer of ‘ Love’s Labour Lost.’ Of ‘ Pericles’ 
there is, of course, a German translation (1838), for 
the Germans appear to excel all other nations in 
translating, especially in the case of Shakespeare. 
Under the head of ‘Pericles,’ too, there is an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the story of Apollonius of Tyre, 
on which the play is founded, 

The doubtful plays of Shakespeare also claim a 
considerable space in the Catalogue, and have 
been translated, at least by the Germans, and 
republished by the Americans. Such are ‘The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ‘The London Prodigal, 
‘Thomas Lord Cromwell, ‘Sir John Oldcastle, 
‘The Puritan,’ ‘Locrine, ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ 
‘The Fifth of November,” and so on. Of the 
Sonnets, there are a variety of translations and 
a large number of ‘Selections.’ 

The miscellaneous literature of Shakespeare is 
very voluminous. With regard to the sources of 
his plays there are, in addition to some mentioned 
above, treatises on the Lives of Plutarch and the 
passages of Aristotle and others which illustrate 
his writings, together with Rich’s tract ‘News from 
Virginia’ (1610), describing adventures supposed 
to be referred to in the ‘Tempest ;’ an early jest- 
| book possibly used by Shakespeare ; a collection 
|of the plays and romances from which he may 
| have drawn, entitled ‘Shakespeare’s Library ;’ and 
/arare book known as ‘ Beware the Cat,’ published 
in 1570, Then there is quite a list of books and 
‘articles on his art and work, his predecessors, 
| contemporaries, and successors. We have his 
|*mental photographs, his ‘garden of girls,’ his 
‘England, his ‘Altenengland,’ his ‘morality,’ his 
‘religion,’ his self-knowledge, his genius, his 
‘humour, his folklore, and so on. We have 
_‘Shakespeare’s Heroines,’ the very ‘Girlhood of 
| Shakespeare’s Heroines ;’ we have the ‘ Learning of 
| Shakespeare,’ the ‘ Law in Shakespeare,’ ‘Shake- 
| speare and the Bible, ‘Shakespeare and Short- 
hand,’ essays on the varieties of mania exhibited 
in some of his characters, the ‘Animal Lore of 
Shakespeare’s Time,’ the ‘ornithology’ of Shake- 
speare, the ‘Natural History of the Insects men- 
tioned in his Plays’ (a gruesome subject), ‘ Under 
'the Stars,” or his work in the light of astro- 
nomy, the ‘ Flowers of Shakespeare.’ Many have 
puzzled over the question of his calling as demon- 
strated by his writings, and hence we have such 
books as ‘Was Shakespeare ever a Soldier? 
‘Was Shakespeare a Lawyer?’ ‘Shakespeare as a 
Physician,’ ‘Shakespeare as an Angler,’ as though 
a man following one craft, especially literature or 
acting, could not learn something of another. 
Then we have such works as ‘Shakespeare and 
his Times,’ the ‘Rural Life of Shakespeare,’ Shake- 
'speare in Germany, in America, ‘in Griechen- 
‘land, and ‘ West Indian Illustrations.’ Of course, 
‘there are ‘Tales’ and ‘Stories’ from Shakespeare, 
and equally, of course, the irrepressible apologist 
with his ‘Shakespeare not an Impostor.’ 

Comparisons are another ordeal which the great 
writer has to bear, and hence we have Shake- 
speare and Dante, Marlowe, Bacon, Molitre, Goethe, 
Voltaire, Scott, Chateaubriand, and so on. We 
have his errors pointed out, his obscure passages 
expounded, his obsolete words, the pronunciation 
of English in his day, and one gentleman has 
investigated the position of the English adjective 
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in his language. Some person discovers that he 
wrote bailads on the Spanish Armada ; another 
exposes the forgeries at Bridgewater House; a 
third pens an imaginary conversation between 
him and the Earl of Southampton; a fourth 
treats of his ‘curse ;’ a fifth supposes his ghost 
to address the British army in the 745 to the 
tune of ‘Britons, Strike Home ;’ and a sixth in- 


geniously fabricates a series of double acrostics | 


from his plays. 
The doubters are also in their place, some asking 
‘Who wrote Shakespeare?’ or ‘Was Shakespeare 


Snapleigh?’ and others, more bold, discoursing | rather curious titles; for example, ‘The Irish 
on the ‘Shakesperean Myth,’ or the ‘Great Cryp- | Doctor, or the Dumb Lady Cured, from ‘Le 


togram,’ 

His birth, life, and death is another fruitful 
source of literature. We have books on his _pedi- 
gree, his coat-of-arms, his birthplace, school, and 
home, the ‘rogues and vagabonds’ of his youth. 


‘Shaxpere or Shakespeare? Was A ap Roberts printed, including translations and a miscellaneous 
that butcher’s son of Stratford-upon-Avon who is | literature which reminds us of Shakespeare. 
recorded by Aubrey as having been an acquaint- | ‘Faust’ is the leading work, and has been translated 
ance of Shakespeare in the early days of the great into most European tongues, including Servian, 
poet? And was Shakespeare an apprentice to G Greek, Ruthenian, Hungarian, and Hebrew, with 


ap Roberts?? We have fac-similes of his inden- 


tures, his coat-of-arms, his will, the traditional parodies in English, French, and Italian have 


history of his crab-tree, the ‘actors of his time, 
and descriptions of his house; his last days, his 
grave, his death-mask, busts and portraits, his 
monuments and centennial celebrations, with odes 
and lines commemorative of his genius. Lastly, 
we have an account of how his skull was stolen 
and found, and of an interview between his ghost 
and David Garrick. 

We may liken Shakespeare to one of those 
prodigious trees, the giants of the tropical forest, 
rearing its lofty crown high over its fellows, and 
spreading wide its enormous branches, encumbered 
with an airy wilderness of creepers, parasites, and 
winged tenants, some of which tend to support and 
beantify their foster-parent, and others only har- 
bouring in its shade to blight and strangle, or to 
ravage and destroy. 

Homer has two volumes of the Catalogue to 
himself, and has apparently been translated into a 
greater diversity of languages than Shakespeare. 
There is, for instance, an edition of the ‘Iliad’ in 
Gaelic, of 1813, and Books 1 to 8 in the Irish 
Ogamic character, dating from 1844. A Romaic 
edition dates as early as 1640; and there is one 
published at Liptzk in 1504. Of the ‘ Odyssey’ 
there is a French edition dated ‘ Lutetice, 1566, and 
another ‘ Parisus, 1582. An Erse translation was 


brought out in 1866; but the ‘Iliad’ appears to be | 


the more widely appreciated of the two. The com- 
ments upon Homer run in much the same grooves 
as those upon Shakespeare and, indeed, the other 
great poets. Thus we have the ‘Influence of his 
Poems on the Greek Nation,’ ‘Tales from Homer,’ 
the origin and growth of the poems, the ‘True 
Nature and Design of the “ Tiad,”’ ‘Ulysses as 
delineated by Homer,’ ‘Homeric Flora and 
Mineralogy, ‘The Sense of Colour in Homer, 
the Topography of Troy, the Age of Homer, the 
original genius of Homer, his post-epic or imita- 
tive words, an ‘ Apology for Homer,’ Homer and 
Virgil, Homer and Dante, Homer and Goethe, 
‘Homeric Doubts,’ the ‘Pretended Tomb of 
Homer,’ and so forth. 

Dante has a fraction of one volume to his share, 
but the entries being all in close type, it does not 


compare well with the written and printed lists 
of Shakespeare and Homer. ‘There are many 
translations of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ including 
one in the Catalan tongue, printed at Barcelona, 
one in modern Greek, and another in Hebrew ; 
but apparently not so many as in the case of 
‘Hamlet’ and the Iliad, 

Molitre has about half a volume, written and 
printed. His plays have been translated into most 
of the European languages ; but there are com- 
—" few comments upon them in the Cata- 
ogue. Some of the English adaptations have 


Médecin malgré lui” Charles Reade, we know, 
translated the ‘Malade Imaginaire’ into ‘The 
Robust Invalid,’ 

Corneille has a good many pages and a variety 
of translations. Goethe has about half a volume, 


selections in Romaic. Tales, operas, legends, and 


sprung from ‘Faust,’ and a flourishing literature 
of comment. 

Schiller, a voluminous writer, has two volumes, 
but not yet printed, as in the case of Goethe. 
There are not so many translations of any of his 

lays as there are of ‘Faust ;’ but the ‘Song of the 
Bell’ appears to be popular; and ‘ Don Carlos’ has 
appeared in English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, and Hungarian. 

Milton, like Schiller, has two volumes of the 
Catalogue, chiefly written. The ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
has appeared in the principal European languages ; 
and there is a Welsh translation of 1865, and 
a Manx one, dated Douglas, 1796. Milton does 
not seem to invite many commentators; but the 
comparison between him and the Dutch Vondel 
is worthy of note. Chaucer has twelve printed 
columns of the Catalogue, and Spenser some forty 
written pages. Byron has twenty-seven closely 
printed columns and more; their well-thumbed 
condition attesting the poet’s popularity. Indeed, 
the dirtiness of the pages is the best indication of 
an author’s fame; and in looking at the edges of 
the Catalogue one can generally tell whether a 
volume contains a popular writer. Selections from 
Byron have appeared in most of the European 
tongues, including Polish, Bohemian, Dutch, Ice- 
landic, and Roumanian. 

Burns, in spite of his rustic dialect, has thir- 
teen closely printed columns, well thumbed, like 
Byron’s ; with several German and French trans- 
lations, and a Swedish, published at Helsingfors, 

Shelley has some forty written pages, well 
thumbed, but few or no translators. Tom 
Moore, on the contrary, is well translated, especi- 
ally ‘Lalla Rookh,’ one published at Jénkiping. 
Wordsworth, though occupying five well-thumbed 

ages, is apparently innocent of foreign trans- 
se if we may judge from the Catalogue. Ten- 
nyson has fifty written pages, and some of his 
8s notably the ‘ Idylls, have appeared in the 
eading European languages, including Hungarian, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Danish. Longfellow has 
nearly as much space, and a greater variety of 


translations. ‘Evangeline’ is a favourite work, 
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which, besides its many European editions, has 
been published in Portuguese at Rio de Janeiro, 
in Brazil, in German at Milwaukee, and French 
at Quebec ; while ‘ Hiawatha’ has found its way 
into Russian and Dutch, amongst other tongues. 
Victor Hugo, however, is more polyglot still, and 
oceupies fifty pages of the Catalogue. Scott, as 
oet and novelist, has two volumes to himself, and 
as appeared in most of the European languages. 
Dickens has twenty printed columns, well 
thumbed, and a great variety of translators, in- 
cluding Hungarian, Dutch, Ruthenian, and others. 
Thackeray has thirty-two written pages and some 
scattered German, French, Italian, and Danish 
translations ; but ‘ Vanity Fair’ in Spanish has 
appeared in Mexico (‘Las Feria de las Vanidadas ’), 
and there is a Schiedam edition of the ‘ Virginians’ 
Bulwer-Lytton has fourteen printed columns and 


including certain in Greek and Hungarian; in 
France he appears to be particularly popular, 


country. George Eliot has three printed columns, 


only some twenty-four written pages, and but one 
translation, namely, the ‘ Heroes,’ in Greek. 


CHARLIE RANSOM. 
A STORY OF THE OIL COUNTRY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Upon the broad Western Continent, it is not 
the mountain fastnesses of Nevada or the rocky 
eanoiis of Colorado, nor yet the sweeping plains 
of Nebraska and Dakota, which alone furnish 
rough-and-ready phases of human nature. Far 
removed from the Pacific coast, and within the 
bounds of a State whose easterly limits form 
a portion of the Atlantic shore-line, there is yet 


way district known as the Pennsylvania Oil 
Regions, or, locally, by its more familiar name 
of ‘The Oil Country.’ 

True it is that there are few spots alone the 
Alleghanies fron which a man with a fairly 
serviceable pair of legs might not, upon a day 
of average length, start out at sunrise and, before 
sundown, reach some point of civilisation marked 
by a railroad station or a post-office or at least 
a public highway. And yet in those same Alle- 
ghanies, Mr Bruin is still met far too frequently 
to be considered a rarity or to secure for him 
a welcome from the oilmen; while rattlesnakes, 
wild-cats, and other necessary evils of thinly 
populated territories abound in rich profusion. 

In the Oil Country the perpetual and imminent 
danger from fire and explosions of a most fearful 
and far-reaching character deters all those not 
dependent upon the oil-wells for subsistence from 
settling within its limits; while those who find 
it necessary to reside there and delve from day 
to day, erect houses and other dwellings of 
a cheap and temporary character. This latter 


many European translations of novels or plays, | L : : 
‘were for a long distance about ten miles apart. 


perhaps because of his official connection with the | 
and a translation or two in German, French, and | 


Italian, ‘Silas Marner,’ too, appears as ‘A Raveloei | 
Takacs’ at Buda-Pesth. Charles Kingsley has | 


to be found a peculiarly wild and out-of-the- | 


course is pursued for two reasons, The first, 
because of the inability to effect insurance against 
fire, backed by the unpleasant knowledge that 
at any moment a huge conflagration may sweep 
away all their belongings. The second is the 
ever-present possibility of the failure of the wells, 
which frequently run dry with appalling sudden- 
ness. Consequently, Pan Handle City enjoyed 
no reputation, either at home or abroad, for 
elegant residences or massive business blocks, 
And the oil which rushed upwards from the 
score of scattered wells that formed the Pan 
Handle ‘field’ caught its first glimpse of the 
face of Mother Earth from no unfavourable point 
of view. 

The Tomhicken Valley was formed by two 
bold spurs of the Alleghanies, the ridges of which 


Down this Valley, in a south-westerly direction, 
flowed a tributary of the Alleghany River—the 
Tomhicken Creek, navigable, except during the 
dry season and in winter, for very small vessels. 
During the autumn months, after the full rains 
had replenished the stream, the Tomhicken be- 
came very much alive with light craft of every 
conceivable kind—barges, boats, punts, rafts, and 
one or two pigmy steam-tugs—conveying the 
summer output to the great refineries at Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, and New York, for the winter 
market. There was no railroad yet in the Tom- 
hicken Valley, and the oil-producers of Pan 
Handle City were compelled to take every pos- 
sible advantage of the fickle little river, along 
four miles of whose banks their wells were 
scattered. 

For six or seven years the Pan Handle ‘field’ 
had ‘held out,’ and, while there is nothing reliable 
about an oil-well, there was every apparent pros- 
pect that the flow would continue for half-a- 
dozen more years—or longer. There were no 
‘cushers’ at ‘the City,’ so no one became, with 
astonishing rapidity, immensely rich. On the 
other hand, so long as there was a living to 
be made from the slow but sure yield of the 
dirty, greasy fluid, none of the original settlers 
left the Valley, and the population remained 
steady. 

Gradually, a new idea dawned upon the more 
thoughtful among the toilers for oil at Pan 
Handle City. Some there were among those 
men who had brought with them, when oil was 
first ‘struck’ in the Tomhicken Valley, not only 
young wives, but babies and little toddlers. 
These during the intervening years had grown to 
girlhood and boyhood, and their ranks had been 
frequently replenished by new arrivals, so that, 
while the adult population had remained prac- 
tically at a stand-still, a considerable number of 
juveniles now looked to the Pan Handle wells for 
supplies of bread and butter. Having recognised 
the fact that the children were increasing in years 
and in numbers, the same thoughtful citizens read 
in that fact an important problem, which, to 
their credit be it said, they at once proceeded to 
solve. 

Hitherto, schoolhouses and churches had been 
deemed quite as superfluous as gas-lamps or 
hansom cabs. But on the day following an im- 


portant after-dinner conversation, held near = 
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derrick of Well No. 4, between Tommy van Horn, 
Captain Peter Lamson, and their ‘pardners, Pan 
Handle City was stirred from centre to circum- 
ference by notices nailed to the derricks of all 
the larger wells. These notices, each of which 
was a counterpart of the others, were alleged 
to have emanated from the scholarly pen of 
‘Cockney Ted, a diminutive Englishman of 
doubtful age, who gloried in the fact that he 
had graduated, at the tender age of twelve, from 
a worthy institution in London known as the 
Hoxton Ragged School. To hear some of his 
friends in the Valley—especially the women, 
who were staunch admirers of ‘Cockney Ted’ 
—one might have been excused for supposing 
Ted to be a combination of Senior Wrangler, 
First Prizeman and Gold Medallist, with D.C.L. 
thrown in. 
The important notice read on this wise : 


Ralley round the Flagg, boys !—To the Citersuns 
of Pan Handell Citty.—A importint meatin to 
diskuss the Skule Quesching will be helt in the 
barril howse of Wel No. 4 on Satterdy nite at 
Sevin o’clock.—Come Erly! Ivveryboddy Come ! 


Well No. 4 was one of the largest in the Pan 
Handle ‘ field” and its owners, ‘Captain Peter 
Lamson and Company,’ did such a thriving busi- 
ness that they employed coopers to make and 
repair barrels exclusively for their own trade. 
For this work they had erected a spacious shed, 
known in ‘the City’ as No. 4 Barrel House. 

Upon the occasion of the meeting, one delight- 
ful midsummer evening, the Barrel House pre- 
sented an animated appearance. Some thirty or 
forty men were there gathered together—a number 
which represented fully seventy-five per cent. of 
the voters of the settlement, and exactly one 
hundred per cent. of those who appreciated the 
advantages of even the most slender knowledge of 
the ‘three Fs.’ There were no seats provided 
beyond the heavy barrels, which were freely 
utilised by those present, and none of the men 
removed their hats. But the best order prevailed. 
Captain Peter was voted to the chair by acclama- 
tion, his first oflicial act being the appointment of 
Cockney Ted to the post of Secretary. Then 
Tommy van Horn, a shrewd Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, briefly and concisely explained the object of 
the meeting ; and the very interesting discussion 
of the subject which followed culminated, near 
midnight, in a series of resolutions which occupied 
the little Londoner all the daylight hours of the 
following Sabbath in committing to a sheet of 
very oily wrapping-paper. The resolutions were 
in effect to subscribe money for a school and a 
teacher and to appoint a managing Committee. 

The Committee lost no time in getting to work. 
The first assessment of two hundred dollars was 
speedily secured; and three weeks after the 
meeting, a neat frame-building stood four-square 
to the winds which sometimes swept across the 
Tomhicken Valley. When it was completed, 
Chairman-of-Committee Lamson said to a small 
knot of his confrires and constituents: ‘There 
ain’t no frills nor flounces nor owt o’ sech truck 
about it, but it ‘ll wear all the better fer thet 
there, and don’t you ferget it! Blame me if I 
don’t think it’s pretty near a dandy: there’s a 
winder and a door on the outside; and inside 
there’s a desk and a cheer fer the schoolmarm, 


and benches fer the kids ; and, God bless my soul, 
boys, what could you wish for more ?’ 

There really was nothing more to wish for, 
except—a teacher, the securing of which rather 
necessary adjunct to a schoolhouse was indeed an 
important, and not unpleasant, part of the duties 
of the Committee, or such of its members as might 
be detailed to make the selection. 

Although there was no official custodian of 
Uncle Sam’s mails at Pan Handle City, there was 
an individual commonly accorded the title of 
Postmaster. This was old Steve Smiley, the pos- 
sessor of a team of sorry-looking mules, which he 
‘hitched up’ every Monday morning to his buck- 
board wagon, and so wended his way over the 
North Mountain to the post-office at Mesopotamia 
Cross Roads, a village of some importance, about 
eight miles from ‘the City.’ Steve was a combina- 
tion of carrier, parcels-deliverer, and postman, 
and his business was of such a steady and regular 
character that he had actually caused some cards 
to be printed at the office of the Mesopotamia 
Mirror which announced a_ scale of charges, 
ranging from twenty-five cents for the transporta- 
tion of a ‘trunk, average size,’ to five cents for a 
letter or any number of letters for the same 
‘addressee. The same cards afforded additional 
information to the effect that passengers by the 
buckboard—and Steve could only by close crowd- 
ing accommodate two besides himself—would be 
charged the sum of ‘ fifty cents for the round 


trip.’ 

Por their letters the Pan Handle people were 
entirely dependent all the year round upon 
Steve Smiley and his mules, because their settle- 
ment was, for postal purposes, officially tributary 
to the office at Mesopotamia Cross Roads, For the 
transaction of other business, including “Sapo 
of sundry supplies, the citizens invariably jour- 
neyed down the Tomhicken Creek so long as that 
unreliable stream would furnish waterway for the 
Petroleum Gem, a pigmy steamboat which plied at 
irregular intervals between Oil City, on the Alle- 
ghany River, and Pan Handle City. 

But early in August, when Messrs Robinson 
and Van Horn were detailed by the Committee of 
which they were members to visit one or two 
centres of civilisation in search of a school teacher, 
the Tomhicken Creek was as dry as some of the 
old oil-wells, and Smiley’s wagon afforded the 
only means of leaving the Valley. So the two 
men secured the privilege of jolting their frames 
fora couple of hours by the side of old Steve, and 
at five o'clock in the morning started upon the 
first stage of their journey. 

Captain Peter, who had developed into an edu- 
cational enthusiast, was at Smiley’s stable to see 
his colleagues start. Taking a hand of each of 
them he gave them a piece of confidential and 
farewell advice : ‘ Now see here, boys. We've got 
a slick bang-up little schoolhouse, what’s a credit 
to our people. What we want is a teacher to 
match the building. We don’t want no old fogey, 
dried up and a-wearing glasses, and a-ketching of 
us all up when we make ongrammatical breaks. 
Nor yet we don’t want no chit of a gal as is only 
jest out of school herself. We don’t want no 
stuck-up piece, nor yet we don’t want no dowdy 
female what ain’t got no style about her. We 
want a young woman what’s tolerably good-look- 
ing and smart and a lady, but one as won't mind 
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being one of us and making herself to home.| ‘Look like a schoolmarm ?’ 

What we want is a happy mejum—that’s the| ‘Naw!’ 

word, happy mejum: a schoolmarm as’ll be a| ‘Wear glasses?’ 

credit to herself, to the young uns, to the com-| ‘Not much!’ 

munity at large, and above all, to the School ‘Well,’ said the Captain, who began to feel both 
Committee.’ satisfied and curious at one and the same time— 

With which very fitting farewell ringing in their | ‘Well, what 7s she, and what isn’t she? Here, I 
ears the travellers started out. guess you can spend a dollar when you get back 

At Mesopotamia Cross Roads they embarked | home, can’t you ?’ 
upon the regular daily coach for the ten-mile ride *Cap.,’ said the man, who was a native of the 
to Clipper Gap, whence they were able to take the | Alleghanies, ‘I don’t niver hev nowt to do with 
railroad train to Bradford or any other of the | wimmin nor females of no kind, wheerfor I ain’t 
larger towns in North-western Pennsylvania. no jedge. But I kin tell you this yere: she ain’t 

Messrs Van Horn and Robinson had been gone | no slouch, thet’s what she ain’t: and she’s a 
from Pan Handle City nearly two weeks, and | hummer, thet’s what she is!’ 

Captain Peter Lamson, whose enthusiasm had by Captain Peter Lamson was a man over forty 
no means abated, was beginning to grow impatient. | years of age. He was also a married man, blesseil 
Not that he was disposed to criticise his absent | with a most worthy wife, whom he very much 
colleagues, or willing to believe them at all admired and esteemed. For his wife, however—at 
dilatory, but he was very anxious to see the | least during the years he had spent in the Valley 
school started by the first day of September. —the Captain had never been known to shave 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Captain Peter, himself on any day but Sunday, and he had not 
arrayed in a very much soiled suit of rough blue worn his ‘store-clothes’ since his last trip to Oil 
flannel, stood with his hands in his pockets eyeing City. Yet, when the messenger from Mesopotamia 
his ‘pardners.’ Said ‘pardners’ were repairing — had left, after partaking of a sumptuous dinner of 
the little engine, and the Captain was ‘bossing the | corned beef and cabbage in Mrs Lamson’s kitchen, 
job ;’ in other words, as the ‘pardners’ were well | Captain Peter carefully manipulated his favourite 
able to mend the engine without any ‘ bossing,’ | razor, donned a white shirt and his best suit, and 
the Captain was simply loafing, a method of | then walked out to notify the other stay-at-home 
passing time which by no means suited Peter members of the Committee of the approaching 
Lamson. ‘event. 

While the Captain watched his companions and — Of course the Captain was Chairman of the 
wished for the speedy resumption of pumping School Committee, and naturally deemed it 
operations, a man rode up on horseback. The eminently right and proper that he should 
horseman was a stranger at Pan Handle City, | welcome the ‘schoolmarm’ with some show of 
though not entirely strange to Lamson, who had | dignity—such, even, as a suit of black and a 
seen him about the hotel at Mesopotamia. He smooth face could lend him. Yet the question 
seemed to remember the Captain, too, for he | still arises, would Captain Peter have sought to 
shouted : ‘A letter for you, Cap. !’ _ create so favourable an impression if the messenger 

Lamson took the proffered letter, and, with had not reported the new teacher to him as ‘a 
much deliberation, turned it over several times | hummer’ and ‘no slouch ?? 
before opening the envelope. At the end of | It would have required a powerful stretch of 
perhaps ten minutes he had deciphered the | the imagination to speak of a street in connection 
following communication: ‘FrieND Cap—We | with Pan Handle City, for the shanties and small 
have met with suksess, She is very smart and houses were dotted about with an utter disregard 
very plesint. We will all be home this eavening. | to anything like design. Still there was an excuse 
I send you this word in case you wish to make | for a thoroughfare through the settlement—a sort 
preperashuns. TT. van Horn sends his riggards, | of wagon-track, which managed to include in its 
and I am rispekfuly youre friend course the principal wells and the steamboat land- 

Epwarb Rostnson.’ _| ing, and which finally left ‘the City’ ina northerly 

‘Guess you fellers can get along ’thout me?’ direction to form the Mesopotamia road. It was 
said the Captain to his partners as he prepared to | upon this substitute for a boulevard that Captain 
leave Well No. 4. Receiving no reply, he moved | Peter promenaded, the while he cast frequent and 
away, followed by the messenger, leading the anxious glances in the direction of the North 
shade of a horse. Mountain. 

‘Hitch that there varmint, said Lamson to the | 
dweller in Mesopotamia, ‘and come with me to 
my place. It’s purty nigh dinner-time, and my WEI-CH’1: THE CHINESE GAME 
missis ‘ll feed us both.’ OF WAR. 

The man was nothing loth to accept the ; : 
invitation, and, after fastening the animal to a | WeEI-cu’r is a game which holds an absolutely 
tree-stump, quickly caught up with Lamson. unique position. It is the only pastime in the 

‘Two of the Pan Handle boys at your house?’ world which stamps its devotees as men of mark 
asked Captain Peter with some curtness. and learning, the only one which requires such 


JOURN AT.. 


Sar exercise of perseverance and application of its 

results as to guarantee the possession of high 

‘Young?’ | intellectual powers on the part of those who 

‘You bet 1? indulge in it. Considerable brain-power is no 

‘Good-looking ?” doubt demanded by whist or chess ; but either of 


‘Well, I should re-mark !’ these games can be played after a fashion by 
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people who are anything but clever. Wei-ch’i 
differs from them and from all other games of 
skill or chance in the fact that it is so difficult 
of acquirement as to debar any but persons of a 
high order of intelligence from gaining more than 
the most elementary knowledge of it. The toiler 
cannot hope to be able to devote sufficient time 
to this difficult game to enable him to excel in 
it; its acquirement is reserved for the man of 
leisure, who can apply himself seriously to the 
solving of its mysteries. And so Wei-cl’i is the 
game of the higher classes of Chinese society ; 
the masses cannot expect to attain to a know- 
ledge of its intricacies. There is no likelihood of 
the careless or impatient man becoming a Wei-ch’i 
player. The game presents complications which 
could never be mastered by the careless, and 
requires an expenditure of time that would infal- 
libly prove too much for the impatient. Speaking 
in a general way, it may be said that only the 
cream of the vast population of the Celestial 
Empire are Wei-ch'i players; and even among 
the highest in the land many are to be found who 
have never succeeded in mastering this intricate 
amusement, if, indeed, any such intellectual exer- 
cise can be called by so frivolous a name. 

To play Wei-ch’i, and if possible play it well, 
is the very summit of the ambition of hundreds 
of Chinamen. They struggle over the board day 
after day and week after week, fighting against 
the feeling of despair that must creep over every 
one who attempts to conquer the rules of the 
game, until at last the crooked paths look straight 
to them, the mysteries resolve themselves into a 
shape that can be understood, and they are vic- 
torious. It is a proud moment in the life of a 
Chinaman when he can with truth call himself a 
Wei-ch’i player. The knowledge of his acquaint- 
ance with the famous game makes him feel that 
he is a personage of some importance, and he 
looks down in a pitying way upon those of his 
friends who either cannot or will not place them- 
selves in a position to meet him over the many- 
squared board. 

Wei-ch’i is played on a magnified chessboard 
containing eighteen squares along each side, or 
three hundred and twenty-four in all. The men 
are usually made of marble, and are shaped like 
those with which we play draughts, As in the 
latter game, they are coloured black and white ; 
but, unlike draughtsmen, they do not move from 
one square of the board to another. The players 
alternately place one of their men upon the board. 
Once a Wei-cl’i man has been put down, it must 
remain where it is placed ; that is to say, on one of 
the points formed by the intersection of any two 
lines of the board. The squares are not taken into 
consideration at all. The game is played upon 
the points to which we have just alluded, and 
which in a board containing three hundred and 
twenty-four squares number three hundred and 
sixty-one. The points on the outside lines of the 
board where other lines end, are brought into play 


in just the same manner as those inside. The 
size of the board is not arbitrary. As we have 
said, the game is properly played upon one formed 
by nineteen lines intersecting nineteen others, and 
thus forming a square which contains three hun- 
dred and twenty-four little squares like those of 
a chessboard, A smaller board than this may, 
however, be used, and to simplify our illustration 
of this brief description of Wei-ch'i, we have 
chosen one containing but ten squares on each 
side. A smaller board than this could hardly be 
employed; one of any size between this and the 
full dimensions may be chosen, always provided 
that the number of squares on each of its sides 
is aneven one. In a game played on a full-sized 
board about three hundred men are used. From 
ninety to ninety-five will therefore be required for 
a game on our smaller board. 

The aim of the Wei-ch’i player is to surround 
with his men as many of the intersecting points 
which the board comprises as he can. The fol- 
lowing diagram shows a few examples which will 
illustrate our meaning, and assist the reader to 
obtain some grasp of this intricate subject : 


Fig. A illustrates the case of a black man which 
is surrounded by four white ones. The point 
occupied by black becomes white’s property on 
his managing to surround it in this manner, and 
he therefore takes the black man off the board. 
But though white has thus secured a point, there 
is no reason why he should remain in undisturbed 
possession of it. Black may surround his four 
men with eight others, placing one on each of 
the immediately neighbouring points. It then 
only remains for him to put down another 
man on the central point, and white is in turn 
hemmed in, with the result that his four men 
may be taken up, the points occupied by them 
becoming black’s property. 

Fig. B shows a better position than that occu- 
pied in fig. A. When black has his men disposed 
in such a manner, there is no great likelihood of 
white’s being able to do much against him in this 
particular case. 

In fig. C, white has managed to secure an im- 
pregnable position. He has surrounded two points 
entirely, and black is unable to surround him in 
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turn, as to do this both of the spaces now belong- 
ing to white must be filled. This can never be 
done in such an instance as we have under con- 
sideration, for a man must not be placed among 
the enemy’s men unless the latter can be taken 
up then and there. One of the two spaces which 
white has enclosed in fig. C must always remain 
open; and so white may look upon himself as 
the gainer of two points if he manages to secure 
such a position as we have indicated. Of course 
this and other examples which we give here are 
not very likely to ever occur in a real game, at 
all events in such a simple form; for the sake 
of illustration it is imagined that the men sur- 
rounding any particular point have been allowed 
to take up the positions marked without any 
hindrance on the part of their opponents. 


Fig. D shows a white man occupying a point 
along one of the boundary lines. Three black 


men only are required to enclose him, and if they 
are placed in the positions shown, the white man 
may be taken up, with the result that black 
becomes the owner of the point it occupied. 

Two men only are required to capture a corner 
point, as is demonstrated in fig. E. 

In fig. F we have a similarly impregnable posi- 
tion to that shown in fig. C, only in the case of 
fiz. F two more men are required than in that 
of fig. C, as the points surrounded are in the 
middle of one of the sides of the board. When 
a player threatens to take up one of his opponent’s 
men he calls ‘I’ll eat you,’ in the same way as 
chess-players ery ‘Check’ when they menace the 
opposing king. 

The Chinese attribute the invention of their 
game to Yao, one of their most famous emperors, 
who ruled over them more than four thousand 
years ago. Whatever may be the truth of this 
assertion, there is no question that Wei-ch’i has 
flourished among the Celestials for an immense 
time. Some of their writers who lived before the 
Christian era alluded to it in a manner which 
shows that it was then of great antiquity. 

A game goes on until neither eer can put 
down a man without either placing it on a point 
belonging to his opponent, where it will be at 
once taken up, or filling with it uselessly a space 
which belongs to him already. When this stage 
is reached, it only remains to count the points 
enclosed by the men of either player ; whichever 
has succeeded in surrounding the greater number 
is the winner. There is no possibility of a drawn 
game, for as the board contains an uneven number 
of points, there must always be one left to fight 
over. 

Probably, there is no game in the world more 
difficult of explanation than Wei-ch’i. But  be- 
cause it seems hard to grasp the theory of the 
pastime from this necessarily brief réswiné of it, 
the reader must not imagine that it is a game 
leading to more weariness than amusement. Not 
one Briton in a hundred, nay, in a thousand, 
would have the patience to make himself fully 
master of its intricacies ; but it is only necessary 
to see the rapt attention paid to it by the cleverest 
men of the Flowery Land in order to realise the 
fact that it must be a game possessing great merit. 
If any proof of this assertion is required, we have 
it in the far greater attention paid to Wei-ch’i 
than to any other game by the more intellectual 
Chinese, It is not that they are without other 


games, and so take to this one for want of a 
better. Chess, dominoes, a variety of card-games, 
and many others, are known to Chinamen, but 
none can dispute the supremacy of Wei-clv’i. 


THE WOOING OF ALPHONSE. 
MonstIEUR ALPHONSE THEVINET was sitting with 
his arms upon one of the small iron tables under 
the awning outside the Café Victor on the Cours 
Boiledieu. A glass of cold coffee stood before 
him, which he stirred now and again with an 
abstracted air. The buzz of conversation, the 
excited exclamations of piquet players, and the 
rattle of dominoes, rose all round him; waiters 
in long white aprons flitted to and fro, laden with 
cups and glasses, serving the numerous customers 
who made the Victor their nightly rendezvous. 
It was eight o’clock on a warm July evening, 
and the company at the café was large; but 
M. Alphonse Thévinet, sitting alone, buried in 
his thoughts, saw and heard nothing. For M. 
Alphonse was in love! Yes, in love. He had 
become deeply epris with Mademoiselle Adrienne 
Mesnildot, daughter of the rich advocate, M. Jules 
Mesnildot, and the belle of Rouen. 

How he had succeeded in falling in love 
with her is a question too subtle for us to deal 
with. He had never waltzed with Mademoiselle 
Adrienne ; had never sat out dances with her in 
twilight bowers ; had never even taken her down 
to dinner or played tennis with her. The last 
was indeed an impossibility, for lawn-tennis was 
a closed book to M. Alphonse. He had that 
afternoon met Madame Mesnildot and her only 
daughter at the band in the gardens at the Place 
Solferino, and had, as on previous occasions, sat 
with them, criticising the music and the passers- 
by, talking of the weather, the approaching fes- 
tivities of La Féte Nationale, and the news from 
Paris. It was the ninth time he had thus met 
Mademoiselle Adrienne ; but never in the whole 
course of his acquaintance had he enjoyed so much 
as a two minutes’ t¢te-d-t¢te with her. Madame 
her mother was her constant duenna, and little 
/ walks and little talks with Mademoiselle by her- 
self were luxuries unknown to him. And yet at 
,the moment we find him lounging over his cafe 
| froid at the Victor he is actually engaged in the 
process called ‘making up his mind’ to propose 
/in due form for Mademoiselle Adrienne’s hand. 
‘She is beautiful? said M. Alphonse to himself ; 
‘she is amiable; she is nineteen years old; and 
Monsieur Mesnildot cannot give her less than 
eighty thousand francs for dot. Less! Parbleu, it 
is impossible that she shall not receive one 
hundred thousand. My friend Monsieur Jules 
Bernier shall call upon Madame Mesnildot with- 
out delay. It is done !’ 

Now, it was a somewhat bold thing for M. 
Alphonse to say thus that ‘it was done, inasmuch 
as M. Georges Thévinet, his father, had never 
even told him to look upon himself as affianced 
to Mademoiselle Adrienne or anybody else. But 
allowance must be made for M. Alphonse in view 
of the singularly happy attitude his only living 
parent adopted ‘towards him. M. Georges Thée- 


vinet was a shipowner of large property ; and of 
his three children, M. Alphonse was the eldest 
and his favourite; to Alphonse he gave an 
annual allowance of six thousand francs, and 
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denied him nothing he chose to ask. When, in 
accordance with the laws of the Republic, M. 
Georges’ wealth was divided amongst his three 
sons, the share he had allotted to Alphonse, 
though apparently of value equal to those of 
his brothers, would in reality yield the largest 
income.—But we anticipate. 

M. Alphonse Thévinet, sitting over his cold 
coffee at the Victor was one of the best-looking 
young men in all Normandy, and everybody, him- 
self included, knew well that he was the best parti 
in the province. He was twenty-eight years of 
age, and stood five feet two inches in his socks ; 
his black hair, cut scrupulously to a uniform length 
of three-eighths of an inch, stood erect upon a 
well-shaped head ; his moustache, though small, 
was a model of symmetry ; and his dress, from the 
high-crowned straw hat with ribbon ‘4 la Tour 
Eiffel,’ to his varnished boots, defied criticism. 
Mademoiselle Adrienne was fortunate indeed ; 
Monsieur and Madame Mesnildot could not but 
welcome such a suitor for their daughter; and 
since M. Alphonse had decided to present himself 
in that capacity, her happiness was secured 
whether her views concurred with theirs or not. 
A young French lady has no voice in these 
matters ; she is not consulted, and infinite possi- 
bilities of trouble are thus agreeably avoided. 

M. Alphonse sat smoking his cigarette and 
tasting his coffee, now and then exchanging a bow 
with an acquaintance ; but he made no attempt to 
enter into conversation, until a short stout man of 
five or six and thirty, with a smooth pleasant face, 
came through the flower-tubs which partially con- 
cealed the café doors from the public eye. Then 
M. Alphonse sprang up to meet him. 

‘Aha! it is you, my friend, he cried. ‘Come! 
sit here with me. I have business of importance 
to discuss,’ 

M. Jules Bernier—for he, and no other, was the 
newcomer thus welcomed by Alphonse—suffered 
himself to be led to a seat at the table whence the 
latter had just risen. 

‘You will take something? 
Alphonse affectionately. 

‘A glass of eaw sucrée, responded M. Jules 
Bernier with promptitude. 

The refreshment was speedily placed before 
him ; and as he proceeded to break the sugar in 
his glass with the metal crusher, he reverted to 
the words with which his friend had greeted him. 
‘You have business of which to speak,’ he said. 
‘May I inquire its nature ?’ 

M. Alphonse threw aside the end of his cigarette 
and leaned across the table, that he might not be 
overheard, ‘You know, doubtless, Monsieur and 
Madame Mesnildot, Jules, my friend?’ he began. 

M. Bernier sipped his glass with relish and 
bowed assent. ‘Yes,’ he said; ‘I have known 
them well from my childhood.’ 

‘You are then an intimate friend ?’ 

‘Certainly ; I have the honour,’ 

‘Then I have to ask of you a favour, Jules,’ 
said M. Alphonse impressively. ‘I wish to ask 
if you will accept from me an errand of delicate 
nature to Madame Mesnildot ?” 

‘Aha, Alphonse !’ and M. Bernier looked ency- 
clopzedias at that gentleman. ‘You refer without 
doubt to Mademoiselle Adrienne? Is it not so?’ 
M. Bernier might have been guilty of winking, 


inquired M. 


do it; but he did not, so he accompanied it by 
raising his eyebrows until they vanished into his 
hair, which answered the same purpose. 

‘You are right, my friend, responded M. 
Alphonse ‘I am @¢pris with Mademoiselle 
Adrienne’ He did not blush as he made the 
tender confession; he had fallen in love on his 
own responsibility, and his independent spirit 
scorned a blush. 

‘And you wish me to acquaint Madame 
Mesnildot with your feelings ?’ 

‘Tf I may so far task your friendship,’ 

‘You may, Alphonse. Monsieur your father 
has signified his consent, no doubt ?’ 

‘Why, no! He is’ 

‘He has not done so!’ exclaimed M. Bernier in 
tones of horror. ‘You cannot possibly ask me to 
do this, when Monsieur Thévinet has not given 
his — ? 

‘Listen to me, Jules, my friend, I pray. My 
father has ever been to me the most indulgent of 
parents, and as he is presently travelling in the 
country, I feel assured that 1 may take his per- 
mission as given.’ 

M. Bernier shook his head. ‘Do I under- 
stand that Monsieur your father is as yet unaware 
of your intentions? Nay! I cannot say inten- 
tions ; your wishes?’ The revelation of Alphonse 
had stunned M. Bernier. 

‘I repeat, Jules, that I am so sure of receiving 
his consent, that I ask you to approach Madame 
Mesnildot without delay. Will you perform this 
kind office for me ?’ 

‘As you will, answered M. Bernier, drawing in 
his wrists and elbows and expanding his palms, 
with a shrug of the shoulders—‘as you will, For 
my part, I am happy to serve you.’ 

‘Then, if you will take breakfast with me at 
twelve o'clock on Saturday, I will give you all 
particulars to satisfy Madame Mesnildot.’ 

‘So soon, Alphonse ?’ 

‘Ah, Jules, do not suggest a later day! Will 
your convenience permit that you call upon 
Madame Mesnildot on Saturday ?” 

M. Bernier had by no means recovered from 
the shock of hearing that M. Georges Thévinet 
was unacquainted with his son’s intentions ; but 
on reflection, he decided that Alphonse was the 
best judge of his own affairs, and that no responsi- 
bility would fall upon himself by accepting the 
post of ambassador. He therefore replied that it 
would give him pleasure to breakfast with his 
friend at mid-day on Saturday, and that he would 
call upon Madame Mesnildot afterwards. 

M. Alphonse embraced him with fervour, paid 
for their refreshment, and left the café to walk 
homewards. 

M. Jules Bernier was a man of his word, and 
punctually at noon on the appointed day he 
arrived at M. Thévinet’s house carefully arrayed 
in evening dress in readiness to pay his formal 
call on Madame Mesnildot immediately after 
breakfast. 

Little passed between the friends during the 
meal, though they were alone together. M. 
Bernier was busy with his knife and fork, and 
though Alphonse ate sparingly, his thoughts kept 
him silent. No qualms of doubt as to the pre- 
cipitancy of the step he was about to take—by 
deputy—oppressed him. His faith in his father’s 
affection and generosity was too deeply rooted 


hb he put this question, had he known how to 
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to be disturbed by his ungiven consent. But at 
times he was conscious of a mad yearning to 
follow the bold unseemly custom he had been 
told was prevalent among the people of Great 
Britain, to go in person to Mademoiselle Adrienne’s 
mother, and flinging himself on his knees at her 
feet, implore her to give him her daughter’s hand. 
But of course such an extraordinary proceeding 
was quite out of the question, Conventional 
usage, born of modesty, dictated that the principal 
should sit quietly at home, while a trusted family 
friend conveyed the weighty petition to the 
beloved object's mother. Alphonse had never 
heard that there are cases on record in which 
a young Englishman has taken upon him to 
address the girl of his choice herself without 
ever consulting the parents on either side at 
all; and if he had, he would not have believed 
it, even of Britons. The idea of doing such a 
thing never crossed his mind. 

‘You have, I hope, made a good breakfast ?’ 
he said to M. Jules as his friend drew the napkin 
from his collar with a sigh of content. 

‘Excellent ; I thank you,’ replied M. Bernier. 
‘With your permission, I will light a cigarette, 
and you can inform me regarding your pecuniary 

osition, that I may explain it to Madame 
Mesnildot.’ 

Keeping carefully in mind that he had taken 
his father’s consent for granted, Alphonse in- 
structed his friend to say that his allowance when 
he married would be twelve thousand francs per 
annum, and that he expected to inherit not less 
than half a million of francs at his parent's death. 
He had nothing else to say, except that a life’s 
devotion would be Mademoiselle Adrienne’s, and 
he should be glad to learn whether her dot was 
not to be one hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
and the furnished house on the Boulevard 
Cauchoise. 

M. Jules Bernier elevated his expressive eye- 
brows as he heard this. ‘One hundred and fifty 
thousand franes, and that beautiful house—fur- 
nished, parbleu!—on the Boulevard, is much to 
expect Alphonse, my friend,’ he said. 

‘Nevertheless, you will say that, if you please,’ 
replied Alphonse. It was a matter of business ; 
and Alphonse was no child. 

‘As you wish,’ answered M, Bernier with a 
shrug, as he rose from his chair and adjusted 
his cravat at the mirror. ‘It is now half-past 
one o'clock. I will go to Madame Mesnildot’s, 
and return direct to you here, at perhaps three 
o'clock.’ 

‘I will await you in the salon, said Alphonse 
with dignity, and he followed his friend to the 
door. 

We need not dwell upon the suspense of M. 
Alphonse Thévinet, or upon the eagerness with 
which he received his ambassador when he re- 
appeared two hours later. 

‘You were long gone,’ he said breathlessly. 
‘But do not delay ; tell me Madame Mesnildot’s 
reply.’ 

‘Her reply, answered M. Bernier, with the 
smile of one who loves to bring good news, ‘is, 
Yes. She assured me that Mademoiselle would 
be overwhelmed with gratitude for her good 
fortune, and that her dot would not be less than 
one hundred thousand francs.’ 

‘And the furnished house ? queried Alphonse. 


‘Madame said nothing of the house,’ answered 
M. Bernier. M. Bernier had done this kind of 
oftice before, and knew better than to drive 
bargains at the first interview. 

A cloud gathered upon the brow of Alphonse. 
He had persuaded himself that M. and Madame 
Mesnildot would have promised all he chose to 
ask, and he had demanded thus much, that he 
might make assurance doubly sure when he came 
to request his father’s permission to marry 
Mademoiselle Adrienne. He was disappointed. 

‘A hundred thousand is a small dot for 
Monsieur Mesnildot to give his only daughter, 
he said. 

‘I would counsel you to let that side of the 
matter remain for settlement between Monsieur 
your father and the parents of Mademoiselle,’ 
replied M. Bernier.—‘When does Monsieur 
Thévinet return to Rouen ?’ 

Alphonse could not tell for certain. He was 
travelling in the country near Bordeaux, and had 
no fixed address at present ; but he expected him 
to return at the end of the month. 

‘Well, I will offer you my congratulations, and 
take my leave for to-day,’ said M. Bernier. ‘It 
has given me great pleasure to have had the 
honour of conveying your message to Madame 
Mesnildot.’ 

Alphonse hastened to express his gratitude for 
the service his friend had done him; the indebted- 
ness, he said with sincerity, was all on his side. 
Without Jules, he had been quite at a loss to 
address Madame Mesnildot; thanks could not 
repay M. Bernier for what he had that day per- 
formed. He kissed Jules upon both cheeks as he 
bade him adieu, and having seen him depart, threw 
himself into a chair to dream of Mademoiselle 
Adrienne. 


Two weeks later, M. Georges Thévinet returned 
home from his travels, and was received with 
effusion by his son. 

‘I have news for thee, Alphonse,’ said the old 
gentleman as they entered the salon arm-in- 


parm. 


‘And I for thee, also,’ replied his son. ‘ But 
first of all, give me yours.’ 

M. Georges Thévinet beamed upon Alphonse 
with paternal pride as he answered in impressive 
tones: ‘I have found for my son a wife. I 
promised my friend Monsieur Laguerre that you 
shall espouse his daughter Mademoiselle Cla- 
risse.’ 

‘Mademoiselle Clarisse !’ exclaimed Alphonse, 
‘Sir, she is forty.’ 

‘She is but thirty-eight, replied his father in 
correction. 

‘She has a squint,’ said the son. 

‘She has Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Francs, said the father, fixing upon Alphonse 
a look in which affection and cupidity were 
happily blended. 

‘It matters nothing, cried Alphonse ; ‘for I 
love another.’ 

‘Eh! What’s that?’ inquired old M. Thévinet, 
who was a little hard of hearing. 

‘But two weeks since, I received Madame 
Mesnildot’s sanction to marry Mademoiselle 
Adrienne.’ 

‘Then you must write and apologise for your 
mistake. I have already told you that you are 
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affianced to Mademoiselle Clarisse Laguerre,’ 
replied M. Thévinet firmly. 

‘Never!’ cried Alphonse with a gesture of 
despair. 

“But you are. I absolutely refuse to sanction 
your marriage to any one else. Mademoiselle 
Mesnildot will not receive one-third—mark me, 
boy !—not one-third of the dot with which Mon- 
sieur Laguerre will endow his daughter.’ 

‘I care nothing for the dot, cried Alphonse 
wildly. (‘The boy is mad !’ muttered M. Thévinet, 
senior.) ‘I will marry no one but Adrienne, 
A-dri-enne.’ And at this point the feelings 
of Alphonse overcame him and he sobbed. 

Coercion, diplomacy, and persuasion were tried 
by M. Thévinet in turn with barren results ; and 
finally there ensued a quarrel so violent that 
Alphonse packed up his portmanteau and left 
the house. 

‘To think of the boy’s contracting a matrimo- 
nial engagement without a word to me!’ said 
M. Thévinet to himself as he retired that night. 
‘What on earth can have got into his head? 
What is the world coming to? 

‘To think of my father giving away my hand 
like that!’ said Alphonse as he strode down the 
Boulevard. ‘I might as well be a Turkish slave 
at once !’ 

Fortunately, Alphonse had plenty of money in 
his pocket, and he had soon installed himself in 
pleasant lodgings in the Boulevard Jeanne d’Are, 
‘It is indeed lucky,’ he said to himself as he 
unpacked his clothes, ‘that I am over twenty-five 
years of age. Were I but a few years younger, 
the course I must pursue, repugnant as it is to 
my filial feelings, would be closed to me.’ 

Alphonse had already decided to take such 
steps as would render his marriage without his 
father’s consent a legal union, though he shrank 
from the process, and chafed at the delay it would 
entail. Had he been under the age of twenty- 
five, his father’s refusal would have bound him 
hopelessly, according to law. The proces-verbal 
is a legal weapon denied young men below that 
age. But Alphonse, as we have already remarked, 
was twenty-eight, and he knew the power the 
law conferred upon him. 

‘T wish I had been an Englishman,’ he said 
to M. Jules Bernier one evening a week later 
at the café. 

‘Why so?’ asked M. Bernier. 

‘Could I not then marry Adrienne at once 
without my father’s consent ?’ asked Alphonse. 

‘Certainly you might, replied M. Bernier. 
‘But were you an Englishman, you would have 
other things to consider, my friend. The lady 
might decline to marry you; and Monsieur your 
father might exercise the brutal privilege of an 
Englishman, and “cut you off with a shilling.”— 
No, no, Alphonse; be thankful that you are a 
citizen of the Republic.’ 

But Alphonse did not feel thankful or pretend 
to be so ; he said in meaning tones: ‘I yesterday 
took the first step.’ 


‘You do not mean to say’—— The rest of M. 
Bernier’s speech was spoken in an awe-struck 
whisper. 


Alphonse pressed his lips together and answered : 
did’ 


It was true. On the morning of the previous 


day, a gentleman who pursued an honourable 


calling analogous to that of sheriff-officer, had 
waited upon M. Georges Thévinet with a docu- 
ment of portentous size in his hand, and 
demanded audience of that gentleman in the name 
of the Law. 

‘What have you there?’ M. Thévinet inquired 
of this official as he produced his paper. 

‘It is the proces-verbal, Monsieur. On behalf 
of your son, Monsieur Alphonse Thévinet, do 
you consent to his marriage with Mademoiselle 
Adrienne Mesnildot ?’ 

‘No, I don’t!’ replied M. Thévinet with much 
asperity. 

The legal gentleman requested that he might 
be furnished with a pen; and having received it, 
wrote down M. Thévinet’s answer with great 
care upon the document. ‘I have the honour to 
bid you respectfully adieu, Monsieur,’ he said as 
he rolled up the paper and put it under his arm. 
‘It will be my duty to call upon you once more 
in a month’s time. 

‘I fear you will have the trouble of calling also 
a third time,’ said M. Thévinet, forcing himself 
to be calm. ‘Is it not so? 

The polite official shrugged his shoulders in 
deprecation. ‘If Monsieur did not give his valued |: 
consent the second time the proces-verbal was pre- 
sented,’ he said, ‘doubtless it would be the wish 
of M. Alphonse to have it presented two months 
hence for the third time.’ 

‘And then?’ inquired M, Thévinet, who knew 
all about it, but was anxious for fuel to feed his 
wrath. 

‘Why, then, if Monsieur withheld his permission 


'on being asked a third time, M. Alphonse would 


be legally able to marry without.’ The polite 
official made a profound bow and hastily with- 
drew. M. Thévinet’s anger had mastered him, and 
he appeared about to vent it upon his visitor. 

Had M. Thévinet been an Englishman with an 
Englishman’s power over his own property, he 
would most inevitably have sent for his solicitor 
and altered his will that day. But he could not ; 
a French parent’s estate is, irrespective of his 
wishes, divided by the law amongst his children 
or heirs at his demise ; so M, Thévinet could not 
enjoy that remote satisfaction. However, he did 
the next best thing. He wrote to Alphonse, and 
told him that until he returned to his roof, peni- 
tent and prepared to marry Mademoiselle Laguerre, 
he should give him only the barest pittance 
upon which to exist. ‘If you think,’ wrote the 
indignant father, ‘that Monsieur and Madame 
Mesnildot will accept a penniless suitor for their 
daughter, the legal steps you have taken to set 
the necessity for obtaining my consent aside, will 
have served their end. But I doubt whether in 
your new position you will receive the welcome 
which they your representative, M. 
Bernier. 1 should advise you to think this over 
at your leisure.’ 

When Alphonse received this letter, he recog- 
nised the weakness of his case, and proposed a 
compromise. If his father would not call upon 
him to marry Mademoiselle Laguerre for three 
years, he on his part would renounce his intention 
of marrying Mademoiselle Mesnildot. Would M. 
Thévinet receive his sorrowing son upon these 
terms? 

The language in which the old gentleman in- 


dulged when his son’s answer reached him was 
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dreadful to hear. He would agree to no con- 
ditions whatever, and Alphonse might take his 
choice—Mademoiselle Clarisse, or poverty in soli- 
tude until the end of his father’s lifetime. He 
wrote at once directing his son to choose, remind- 
ing him that this was the sole favour he had 
ever asked in return for all he had done for him. 
It was a powerful and pathetic letter ; the heart 
of Alphonse was touched by it, and he gave way. 
After a bitter struggle with self, he made up 
his mind to obey his father ; he sent the sheriff- 
officer his fee, and directed him not to serve the 
proces-verbal again; repacked his portmanteau, 
and went home in a cab. 

How old M. Thévinet called upon Madame 
Mesnildot and explained that M. Jules Bernier’s 
visit had been paid under a misapprehension ; and 
how Madame Mesnildot said she was sorry, but 
that it didn’t matter, because she had not men- 
tioned the subject to Adrienne yet, it boots not 
to tell. We have only to conclude the history of 
the wooing of Alphonse by the bare statement 
that his father took him down to Bordeaux a 
month afterwards, stood over him while he agreed 
to the promesse de mariage which Monsieur le 
Notaire had prepared, and saw him espouse 
Mademoiselle faetien Laguerre at the bureau of 
Monsieur le Maire. Mademoiselle Clarisse pro- 
mises to be a model wife in all respects, and 
everybody is contented and happy. 


IS OUR CLIMATE CHANGING? 


THE question whether the present climate is con- 
stant is one much discussed by scientists. While 
with meteorologists the constancy of our climate 
is to a certain extent an axiom, geologists, geo- 
graphers, and hydrographers beg to differ. The 
controversy was brought before the meeting of 
German geographers recently held at Berlin, in 
a — prepared by Professor Briickner, of Bern. 
Dr Briickner, on the whole, leans to the side of 
the geographers, who hold that a change of climate 
has been observed within historic times ; and he 
substantiates their views by a powerful array of 
facts. All scientists are agreed as toa change of 
climate from the Tertiary to the Glacial period, 
and from the latter to the present day ; but, as 
observed, the difference of opinion begins with 
historic times. 

The dispute between the two parties entered 
upon a new phase when the meteorological mate- 
rial regarding the changes of temperature within 
longer periods was begun to be examined. The 
fluctuations in the glaciers of the Alps seem to 
point towards a variation of the climate. The 
changes in the mass of Alpine glaciers are governed 
by rainy and cold, as well as by dry and warm, 
periods. A similar variation in those periods is 
shown by hydrographic observations on the Black 
Sea, the Caspian, and the Baltic, which agree with 
periods of high or low water levels. Meteorolog- 
ical observations which have been taken at six 
hundred meteorological and hydrographic stations 
by many thousands of observers, present us with 
a picture of the fluctuations of climate on the 
whole earth. Those observations have determined 
the changes of rainfall from Scotland over Central 
Europe to the eastern shores of the Old World 
and in America. We learn from the curves taken 


that, in the present century, much rain fell during 
the twenty years 1840-60, that the succeeding 
decade (1860-70) was dry, and that the next 
(1870-80) was wet. Although the maxima and 
minima of those periods were not absolutely 
equal, the curves show that no maximun 
fell in a minimum territory, or that the con- 
trary took place. Exempt from this general rule 
were only a few territories, such as Lower Italy, 
Sicily, Southern Spain, and the east coast of 
America, which are influenced by the Atlantic 
Ocean. ‘The fluctuations became more accentuated 
the farther they penetrated into the interior of 
the Continent. Besides the length of time during 
which rivers are frozen over, the direct curves of 
temperature of the several years supply further 
material for the changes of climate ; and in this 
direction it is found that the fluctuations in the 
curves of the temperature coincide with those of 
the rainfall, Those fluctuations may be followed 
as far back as the last century ; for Russia, back 
to 1700; and for the Caspian Sea, even as far back 
as 1685. Most interesting and confirming results 
are supplied by the registers kept of the time of 
the wine-harvests in France and Switzerland, 
which are more numerous after the year 1500; the 
records of one nation thus acting as a check upon 
those of the other. In cool and damp years the 
grape a later, in warm and dry seasons earlier. 
Those changes coincide with great fluctuations of 
temperature. 

If we now inquire into the final cause of those 
changes and fluctuations, an explanation is sup- 
plied in the case of the rainfall i the conditions 
of the air-currents and their variations, which 
are again dependent upon air-pressure. In dry 
= the pressure is greater on land, and rises to 

igh pressure ; while its diminution in wet years 
permits the sea to exert a greater influence by 
its cooling and fructifying action. Independently 
of the interest with which those problems of 
nature are followed by scientists, fluctuations of 
climate are of profound practical importance ; for 
times of famine and ate, of depression and 
prosperity in trade industry, are dependent 
on and regulated by the rising and falling of 
rivers and lakes, and the dearth and abundance 
of rain or sunshine. 


RONDEL 


Sue came to me when Spring was in the land; 
I could not separate her from its flowers ; 

She was inwoven with the budding hours 
When Summer’s dainty leafery is planned. 


We stood a day or two on Friendship’s strand, 
As rightly met as April sun and showers : 

She came to me when Spring was in the land; 
I could not separate her from its flowers. 


And though we go not hence linked hand in hand, 
Nor as a gentle friend my life she dowers, 
Lent-lilies will recall those rides of ours ; 

I'll say, when primroses their buds expand: 
‘She came to me when Spring was in the land.’ 
Mente Dowre. 
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